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Lor4  Morley, in one of his  speeches  lately,
published in a little volume, which it is sincerely to
be hoped will replace the speeches of Burke as a
classic in India, says the presentation of the Indian
Budget in 1907 was almost, if not quite, the first
occasion upon which the British democracy in all
its full strength has been brought directly face to
face with the difficulties of Indian government in
all  their   intricacy,  all  their   perplexity,   all  their
subtlety, and above all their enormous magnitude.
He told that Parliament, in which, to a previously
unparalleled degree, Indian affairs became the play-
thing of irresponsible and ill-informed politicians,
that for a long time to come, so far indeed as his
imagination could reach, India would be the theatre
of absolute and personal government.     No other
form of rule has indeed hitherto succeeded in the
East.     Experiments made in Turkey and  Persia
are of too recent date, and have been by no meang
completely successful, so that it is altogether too
early to say that they are  any exception to the
general rule.    Indeed,  Lord Minto, in his speech
at the first  meeting of the enlarged   Legislative
Council, said, "We have aimed at reform and the
enlargement of our Councils, not at the creation of
Parliaments."

Lord Morley, who admits that he was an im-
patient idealist, and that he has even now some
sympathy with that temperament, to possessors of